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FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 


Ever the wings of summer 
Are folded under the mould; 
Life, that has known no dying, 
Is Love’s to have and to hold, 
Till sudden, the bourgeoning Easter! 
The song! the green and the gold! 
—Margaret Sangster. 


Easter brings its message of joy to every heart. To many it comes 
half-unconsciously, through: the pulsing life of spring, the blossoming 
of garden, and field, the sense of awakening and renewal,—all typify- 
ing the great fact of unbroken, continuous life; but to all of us some 
time, and to some of us this month, comes the triumphant joy, wrested 
from recent grief, that “Life, that has known no dying, is Love’s to 
have and to hold”; the risen Christ is as real to us as He was to Mary, 
on that Easter morning long ago, and we feel—more deeply than any 
declaration of faith can express—the truth of His sayings, “In my Fa- 
ther’s house are many resting places,” “I go to prepare a place for you,” 
“Where I am, there ve may be also,” “My peace I give unto you,” “Let 
not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” Oh, the friendly, 
tender, sheltering words! How we rest in them! How trustfully we 
can wait, or work, or fare forth along the way so plainly marked out to 
the more abundant Life and Love!....In addition to the reasons for 
thanksgiving, mentioned last month in the ‘“Call,’—world-wide, na- 


tional, society and individual reasons—do we not find a new call for 
the giving of thanks and gifts in all the good news from Storer Col- 
lege, reported in the March number, and Miss Gowen’s letter about a 
new Christian Village in India; in Prof. Anthony’s story of “Bright 
Spots at Khargpur and Mrs. Griffin’s tribute to “Our Udia,” in this 
HeLprer? Mrs. Burkholder has reached Midnapore in safety where she 
and the missionaries and the native Christians are rejoicing together 
that she is in “dear old India” again. One writes of the new missionary 
at Midnapore, Miss Goodrich, “She seems happy and contented. I think 
she is going to be a real treasure.” We are proud that one of our girls, 
Miss Florence H. Doe, who writes so delightfully of her new home, has 
been entrusted with the responsibility of developing the girls’ school at 
Nowgong, Assam, to which will be added a new department for Hindu 
or high class girls. The first time that provision has been made for the 
education and advancement of the influential women of that country. 
Miss Doe was sent out by the Baptist Woman’s Board. She writes of 
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the ‘illustration accompanying her article, “It is a typical scene in front 
of our compound. The oxcarts are so numerous around here. Our 
bungalow and cook house are in the rear.” Rev. Lewis Dexter of New 


Hampshire was responsible for the cut, which reminds us to suggest 
that if any other generous reader would like to assume a similar respon- 
sibility, we should be most happy to hear from him or her! ....To some 
of us the Thank Offering service seems the most important meeting of 
the whole year, one for which most careful and prayerful preparation 
should be made. We hope that the mite boxes have already been widely 
distributed. If not, please send at once to Mrs. Chapman for the W. M. 
S. and Junior boxes, and to Mrs. Hartley for the Cradle Roll boxes. 
New invitations will be furnished by Miss Porter. Refer to addresses 
on third page of cover and note Mrs. Chapman’s announcement about 
Thank Offering supplies. Let us make an unusual effort to have many 
and large offerings, with an attractive environment and stimulating pro- 
gram. Our motto, “Faith and Works Win,” should be where all can see 
it, and our colors, “Blue and Gold,” (fidelity and stability) a prominent 
part of the decorations. Over and through all else must be the beauti- 
ful spirit of the real thank offering, which naturally expresses itself in 
prayer and praise and joyous giving. Your committee has been at work 
since January, writing the “Call,’ gathering material for programs, 
planning for the new invitations and envelopes, corresponding about 
the various phases of this work, praying for its success. Mrs. Chap- 
man has been looking up the best helps that are published and having a 
new responsive reading prepared, and Miss Porter has provided a 
Junior program. All this time and effort are given freely and gladly 
with the one ardent desire that the Thank Offering may be a greater 
and greater blessing to our work, our auxiliaries, and to each individual 
who has any part in it....Later “Notes from India” have been crowded 
out of this number—words from our workers in camp—but they will 
appear in season for items in the Thank Offering programs....We 
gladly call attention to the Forty-first Annual Meeting of the Woman’s 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society to be held in the Calvary Baptist 
Church, Washington, D. C., April 24—25, hoping that some of our 
workers will be able to attend. It will be a meeting of great inspiration 
where many missionaries will tell of the work in foreign fields, and im- 
portant questions will be discussed....Rev. Mr. Murphy writes from 
his present home in Lincoln, Neb., “We are very glad, indeed, to be get- 
ting near the time when we shall be back among our dear Indian people. 
We expect to sail on the S. S. ‘George Washington,’ from New York, 
June 15th. Our freight will be shipped direct from here, which will 
make it impossible to take boxes with us.” Mr. Murphy returns with 
medical education and equipment which will make his work doubly 
efficient.... Many “thankful” notes seem to be struck in recent letters. 
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Bright Spots at Khargpur 
BY PROF. ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY, D. D. 


What would American children think of going to Sunday School at 
eight o’clock in the morning? That is done at Khargpur in Bengal, In- 
dia. On Sunday morning, Feb. 12, 1911, at eight o’clock, I found seventy- 
six attendants at Sunday School in the pleasant auditorium of the newly 
built Free Baptist church in Khargpur. There were young people and 
old people, boys and girls——but most of them were of the younger sort. 
All were dressed as Ettropeans dress; all understood and spoke English. 
The audience room, arranged in an entirely modern fashion, with the pul- 





PHILLIPS MEMORIAL CHURCH 


pit in one corner and the pews in semi-circular rows before it, was bright 
and attractive. A tablet by the door indicates that this is the Phillips Me- 
morial Church, commemorating the name of Rev. Jeremiah Phillips, one 
of the two first Free Baptist missionaries, whose name, borne also by a 
distinguished son and several daughters, has made missionary traditions 
and services sacred amongst us. 

Nearly all of the children are Eurasians, whose fathers are in the 
employ of the railroad. The early hour is chosen in order to avoid the 
heat of the noonday sun. Although the month is February, the weather 
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conditions are like those of New England in July and August. It is the 
“cool season”’ in India. 

At a quarter past nine another Sunday School for English-speaking 
children convenes. This is in a small schoolhouse on the “North Side,” 
across the railway tracks,—not a long distance away; but it is a separate 
school, because the children belong to poorer families, cannot dress as well 
and would be shy to come among the better clothed children. Here the 
attendance is twenty-six and thirteen are reported absent. These two 
Sunday Schools are bright spots in Khargpur. 

The, town is a railroad town. It was created and has grown up, 
nearly all within ten years, because a line of railroad was extended, a 
junction was formed, car shops were erected, and important division head- 
quarters were established requiring facilities for freight, passengers and 
train crew. The city is the result of careful planning. Streets are laid 
out, straight, broad, well-graded, hedged and shaded, where trees have 
already grown. Buildings are new, yet substantial. Electric lights turn 
night into day. A fine water system has been installed. The population 
a year ago numbered about 26,000, and was still increasing. 

Rev. J. H. Oxrieder and wife came to Khargpur in 1902. To them 
is due the credit of developing the church, although others had preceded 
them by a little. Mr. Rae, an Eurasian, started the work and for a short 
time conducted it. Then Mr. Wyman, reaching down from Midnapore, 
about ten miles, cared for the young enterprise. The beginning was in a 
small room in a railway office; later the services were transferred to a 
verandah. After that, for about two years, the gathering place was in 
what is called the “Institute,” a kind of reading-room and social head- 
quarters maintained by the railroad and its employees. The fine church 
edifice and the mission bungalow were erected by Mr. Oxrieder, who 
worked with his own hands as well as planning and superintending the 
labors of others. 

There are estimated to be about two thousand Eurasians in Kharg- 
pur. Few attend the established Church of England, as prejudices, 
shared both by them and the English, keep the two peoples apart. Mid- 
way between two races the unfortunate Eurasians have no standing and 
little fellowship with either, while they seem peculiarly susceptible to the 
temptations and vices of both. Fifty-five are members of the church. 


About one hundred and twenty-five were in attendance at the evening 
service, the day of our visit. These numbers are gratifying, especially 
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in view of two facts: First, that the entire city is young, with the char- 
acteristics of a new community, whose residents are just settling and 
have scarcely “found themselves”; and, second, that the Eurasians are 
particularly liable to change, since they work for the railroad and may 
be transferred from one point to another along the line. The day we 
were in Khargpur was not a favorable day for seeing the men, as a mili- 
tary encampment had been held the week previous and all railway em- 
ployees, as members of the volunteer guards, had been obliged to go into 
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camp, and the necessity of substitute services and increased duties was 
not by. 

No English work, which I saw in Indian cities, seemed more useful 
or more promising than this at Khargpur. Other churches may be 
larger, but, if so, it is due to special conditions, such as the presence of 
large numbers of persons engaged in some form of missionary employ- 
ment, either in a mission press, in schools, or in field service. At Kharg- 
pur only one lady is employed by the mission. All the rest, drawn to- 
gether on a voluntary basis, are the very people for whom the whole en- 
terprise exists. 

There is also at Khargpur an unusual spirit of friendliness and. good 
will. The church is not rent by factions, is scarcely touched by jealousy. 
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The sensitiveness, somewhat characteristic of Eurasians, has thus far 
happily found no occasion for unpleasant expression. For this the tact- 
ful, judicious administration of Mr. and Mrs. Oxrieder must be thanked. 
The rocks upon which many other undertakings of this kind have suf- 
fered shipwreck have not been found here. At least, there has been no 
shipwreck. The worst criticism, applicable to the place, is, “It is young; 
wait!” 

Another bright spot in Khargpur is at Kharida, a native section of 
the town about two miles from the mission station. Two of the party, 
who visited Kharida, Feb. 12, 1911, rode on bicycles; two others were 
conveyed in a “bandy,’ a two-wheeled vehicle, drawn by a yoke of oxen, 
which had been loaned by members of the church. 

At Kharida is a native church under the pastoral care of Koilas 
Chandra Mahapatra, an earnest, faithful preacher, gifted with a knowl- 
edge of several tongues. And well he needs them, for when I preached 
that afternoon and the pastor interpreted for me, | found that these were 
people present who spoke Telugu, Tamil, Hindustani, Bengali, Oriya and 
Santali, while the language used, which was common to all was Hindi. 

This bustling, booming railroad town has drawn laborers from al- 
most every part of India. A tower of Babel seems in process. But 
these mixed and cosmopolitan characteristics of the people are favorable 
to the spread of Christianity. Away from the old home and the old as- 
sociations of caste, prejudices are weakened, bonds upon person and 
mind are broken and men are ready for new ideas and new relationships. 
The railroad, in more ways than one, is introducing new social condi- 
tions and a new life into India. 

The Free Baptist work for natives is full of encouragement. Al- 
ready ninety-eight members have been gathered into the church. An au- 
dience of one hundred faced us that afternoon. The building is of mud 
with a thatched roof, not expensive, not durable. It stands on leased 
land. The interior was decorated with paper banners and streamers in 
commemoration of a Christian Endeavor occasion which had recently 
been observed. The pastor’s house adjoins. 

This audience, composed about equally of men and women, pre- 
sented an interesting spectacle. The majority were seated on benches, a 


concession to European tendencies, yet many sat upon the floor in true 
native fashion. Faces of varying hues, brown, tan, black, swarthy, 
looked into mine with bright, keen, intelligent. expression. Few eyes 
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wandered, none slept, although the means of communication through an 
interpreter, and from a foreign point of view, must have seemed obscure, 
at times, and tedious as soon as the novelty had worn off. 

A significant ministry is in progress in Khargpur, both for Euras- 
ians and for natives. One who has seen it can never forget it. Here is 
a large field, peculiarly ready for the reception of the Gospel message, 
prepared by reason of emancipation from old forms and fetters, suscepti- 
ble because of deep human needs, promising by reason of progress al- 














MISSION BUNGALOW 


ready made. Khargpur is bright with hope, if we but respond with an 
adequate number of workers and support. 

In the absence of Mr. and Mrs. Oxrieder, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Col- 
lett are in charge. Moved from Santipore, their own station by appoint- 
ment and devotion, they have come with whole-hearted devotion into the 
new home and waiting tasks. Obliged still to administer, through occa- 
sional visits, most of the work at Santipore, they have taken on burdens 
which are well nigh crushing. Fever has come. His associates have said 
that Mr. Collett would be obliged to drop the work and return home on 
furlough; but he himself has not written it. Pluckily he plods on, the 
work prospering in his hands. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold I. Frost, just arrived in India, in November, 
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1911, have been stationed at Khargpur, while studying the language. To 
some extent they can assist in the English work, although their main 
strength must be given to acquiring the language, and their future use- 
fulness will be determined in no small degree by the singleness of purpose 
with which they now devote themselves to this one task. 

During the last of February word came that negotiations were in 
progress for engaging as pastor of the English church, a Rev. Mr. Ad- 
ams, an English Baptist, who has been serving a church in Allahabad. 
About two years ago Conference Board authorized a committee on the 
field to look out for a helper there, if a suitable one could be obtained ; and 
we entertain the hope now that Mr. Adams, serving as pastor of the 
church, may be the very man to help make all Khargpur brighter. 

Lewiston, Maine. 


<-> 
ai 


Our Udia 


BY MRS. GRIFFIN. 





In the village of Hatigarh, India, (which village our first mission- 
ary, Rev. Jeremiah Phillips, called ““Santipore’’), lives one of our preach- 


ers, Hiram Curtis. Now Hiram Curtis was the son of Silas Curtis, and 
Silas was one of the orphan boys first taken by Rev. and Mrs. Jeremiah 
Phillips at Berhampore, Orissa. Silas Curtis became a strong preacher 
of the Gospel and was for many years with Miss Crawford in Jellasore. 

Hiram Curtis’ wife was a Santal, a quiet, hard-working woman. 

Udia was one of the children of Hiram Curtis, a Christian of the 
third generation. She was bright, sunny and persevering and it was not 
strange that when she had learned all that could be taught her in the 
Hatigarh girls’ school, she should be sent to Calcutta to learn more and 
to prepare herself for teaching. Mrs. Lou Phillips Durgin sent the 
money for Udia’s further education. 

When we were stationed at Hatigarh, during our last term in India, 
we found Udia young, affectionate, willing to work hard, loving God and 
children, and ready to do anything asked of her. More than that, she was 
teachable and knew that she had only begun to learn necessary things. 

The Hatigarh Training School for women had been approved and 
must now be thoroughly organized and rightly carried on, and Udia 
was taken out of the girls’ school and made a teacher in this. How 
earnest she was in it and how enthusiastic! Fearful, too, she often was, 
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lest she night not be teaching things as they ought to be taught. Dear 
Udia, we studied things out together many a time—she and I. She never 
refused to come before or to stay after school to find out things, to ar- 
range work, to put English lesson notes into Oriya, 

Think of a Normal School in our Orissa village with not one Oriya 
text-book in the world to be had for it! The teachers and the pupils 
knew Bengali, but there was only one text-book of the curriculum suit- 
able for such a school in that language, even, and that was on Hygiene. 

We were able to get some help from other schools, but must largely 
make out our lesson notes ourselves. 

Udia enjoyed the work. Her pupils were, most of them, determined 
and enthusiastic. They all worked hard together. Udia ‘herself had 
never attended a Training School and so, for the first two years, she was 
a pupil as well as a teacher of the beginners’ class. And she wag one of 
the four that graduated in the second year of the school. 

Udia was a Christian with childlike faith, Her prayers and testi- 
monies were short and simple. She could be depended upon for any 
work in the church. 

She married Bhekari of Hatigarh, a young man who had been cared 
for and educated in the Balasore orphanage. But she continued her 
teaching and her work in church and Sunday School. 

Then, after a time, family cares kept her at home and one day a 
messenger came running, saying that Udia was calling me. I hurried to 
her home and found her in a mother’s hour of peril. There was no doc- 
tor within thirty miles that could be called, and the case required skill. 
We did what we could, and prayed that God would spare to us Udia. My 
heart cried out, “I cannot, Father, I cannot go on without Udia. She is 
the best educated woman we have; the burden is all too heavy ; now save 
to us Udia.” And Udia lived, but she was never strong after that day. 
Her little one died. When she got better, Udia taught again with us for 
atime. Then, fron Contai, there came a plea to us for her. There they 
must have a woman for the girls’ school who could teach English. Udia 
was not using her knowledge of English with us. Other help had come 
in the Training School. She would be better paid in Contai, so with a 
heavy heart we let her go, though even then the need of her, with us, was 
pitiful. 

At Contai she was the same bright, faithful, patient Udia, but health 
was broken and the old time vigor was not there. She did good work so 
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long as she could and then it was arranged that she should be sent for 
rest and treatment to the government hospital at Cuttack, where she had 
a sister studying to be a nurse. 

Udia was not in the hospital long. One morning she said to her 
sister, “I cannot breathe very well, lift me up a bit.” And the sister lifted 
her up and a great light shone in her eyes and a glad smile illumined her 
face and she cried, exultingly, “Jesus.” And she was not, for Jesus took 
her home. 

One life like that, one death so triumphant, is worth more than it has 
cost us to educate the women and children of our mission. 

The story shows the pitiful lack of medical skill in our mission field 
and the unspeakable losses to the work and to the people because of it. 
It cries out for doctors and for trained nurses in our India work. But it 
tells what the Gospel of Jesus Christ does for an Oriya child, an Oriya 
woman, and what it, with culture, helps her to do for her people. 

It tells how we have Indian women (and we have Indian men, too) 
under the burdens of the work, workers that need not to be ashamed, 
workers for whom we should be most thankful to God. 

Keuka Park, N. Y. 


—_ 
ne 


The Mission of a Mite Box or The Might of a 
Mission Box 


It was almost time for the missionary circle of Bethany Church to 
adjourn when the treasurer said, half apologetically, “Please, don’t for- 
get, ladies, to take your missionary mite boxes. You know we are to 
bring them in for our thank-offering in November.” 

“T don’t think I will take one this year,” said pretty little Mrs. Evans, 
“it’s such a childish way of getting money. If one has anything to give 
I believe in just giving it without fuss nor feathers.” 

“That’s just what I think.” 

“T’ve been feeling for some time that we had outgrown the mite box.” 


During the chorus of exclamations the pastor’s wife sat silent. Then, 
as she saw the women turning toward her, as with an involuntary glance 
to the leader, she said quietly, “Before we decide against our old friend, 
the mite box, may I tell you how it seems to me? I know there is a fool- 
ish and a small way to use a mite box, and for that I have not a word of 
defense, but my mite box is different. It’s an institution in our house, and 
really I shouldn’t know how to keep house without it. 
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“To begin with, the funny little old-fashioned box was my mother’s. 
I begged it of her on my wedding day when I was going out to the 
strange new life as a missionary’s wife on the frontier. It seemed so like 
a piece of home, associated with all my memories of my mother’s face all 
lighted from within. 

“Ever since it has gone with us to the different churches. I remem- 
ber those first years on the windy prairies I used to drop a penny in for 
very joy whenever a letter brought news of the dear home folks back 
East. Then when baby came and my heart overflowed with happiness 
I used to teach his baby fingers to push the pennies in freighted with 
prayer and joy. 

“And when God took him it seemed as if my heart was breaking, 
when one day I picked up the little box and it spoke to me; spoke of 
mothers whose babies went from them into a black unknown, terror 
haunted. I thought of mine in the Good Shepherd's arms, and some- 
thing hard and cold in my heart gave way, and I could pray. Oh! how I 
thanked God for my hope in the gospel. I remember that I put a shining 
coin in because I had to express the peace welling up in my soul. 

“T can’t begin to tell you how that blessed box is woven into our 
lives. The children love to put in birthday ‘thank yous,’ and good-time 
pennies, and there isn’t a joy or sorrow that the little box doesn’t have a 
share in. 

“You know ministers can’t give great gifts, but | know the hundreds 
of little coins that crowd my box every year are heavier with love and 
penitence and thanksgiving and prayer than any offering | might make 
at any one time could possibly be. When I shake them out of the old box 
so patched and mended I can often tell what they are for,—the ten-cent 
pieces and quarters, I mean,—for they stand for such particular provi- 
dences and mercies. 

“Of course you all know best about your giving, but I should just 
have to keep on with my box, it is such a jogger of my memory when I 
am tempted to forget the many mercies.” 

This was a long speech for the pastor’s wife. But when she raised 
eyes bright with tears to the quiet circle that stood about her, one of the 
women said, “Give me that mite box quick. I’m going to see if I can’t fill 
it in a new spirit this year.” 

“I’m just ashamed of myself,” said little Mrs. Evans, “that I started 
the women the wrong way. A big Thank Offering is going into mine 
this minute, you blessed little shepherdess, because we have you to help 
and lead us.” 

When the circle finally broke up there was hardly a box left for the 
faithful treasurer to dispose of. As for the pastor’s wife, she gleefully 
popped a ten-cent piece into her already heavy box that night as she said, 
“You blessed box, you have helped to warm a good many hearts with the 
joy of offering today.”—The Helping Hand. 
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Rev. Jeremiah Phillips, D. D. 


A sketch, presented at a Memorial Service of the Medical Missionary Confer- 
ence, convened at Battle Creek Sanitarium, on the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of Dr. Phillips. 





Born in New York State, January 5, 1812. Went to India in 35, 
aged 23. Together with his colleague, Rev. Eli Noyes, founded the Free 
Baptist Mission in Orissa, India. Began work among the Santals, an 
aboriginal tribe, reduced their language to writing, also prepared a dic- 
tionary and grammar, and translated the Gospels and other portions of the 


Bible. 
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Was the father of fourteen children, eleven of whom lived to mature 
age, while six of them became workers in the same field. Aggregate time 
of service for India of Dr. Phillips, members of his family and of those 


who became so by marriage, 375 years. 

On his retirement from the field, with health completely shattered by 
privations and strenuous labors during one of India’s terrible famines, the 
Lieut. Governor of Bengal addressed to him a letter expressing his high 
appreciation of the valuable service he had rendered to India. 

Dr. Phillips died in Hillsdale, Mich., just before the close of his 68th 
year. His wife went to India at 22 years of age and died there in her 
90th year, having had but two furloughs during the intervening 67 years. 
His eldest son, Dr. J. L. Phillips, spent 25 years in the same field and was 
then called to the post of Field Secretary of the India S. S. Union, in 
whose service he remained until he fell at his post in ’95, at the compara- 
tively early age of 55. 

At the present moment no member of the family is on the field— 
only eleven graves, while the bodies of Dr. Phillips himself, and those of 
two missionary daughters and one daughter-in-law lie buried in Oak 
Grove Cemetery, at Hillsdale; one daughter, however, Mrs. Julia P. 
Burkholder, (widow of Dr. T. W. Burkholder) who has already given 44 
years of service; sailed from New York Dec. 29, 1911, to begin her fifth 
term in the field, summoned thereto by a cablegram from the missionaries, 


because the force had been greatly depleted. 

Dr. J. L. Phillips, Dr. Nellie M. Phillips and Dr. T. W. Burkholder 
were medical missionaries. 

A fine brick church stands in Khargpur, India, a memorial to Dr. 
Phillips, erected in 1906-7 by Mr. and Mrs. I. L. Stone of Battle Creek, 
the latter a daughter of Dr. Phillips, and for 26 years a member of the 
mission. 





<—~ 
—_— 


Prayer for April 


Bengal, the Free Baptist mission field in northern India, is the sub- 
ject for April, in the American Baptist “Prayer Cycle,” and the weekly 
topics are: First week, pray, that the schools at Balasore and Midnapore 
may develop high Christian standards; second week, that the Sinclair Or- 
phanage at Balasore may send forth sturdy Christians; third week, that 
the Kindergarten work at Balasore may be a vital evangelizing force; 
fourth week, that the Eurasian work at Khargpur may grow strong; fifth 
week, that missionaries may boldly preach in the streets. 

Let us heartily unite in prayer, not only for this Bengal Field, for 
which we are especially responsible, but also for the greater Field of which 
this is a part. 
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India Notes 
MRS. GRIFFIN. 


The W. M. S. at Grand Prairie, Ohio, have given $25.00 and taken 
as their Zenana teacher, with Miss Coombs, Dumni Hasda. “She has 
about twenty pupils in different houses, some mothers with children, 
some young married women, and a few not yet married, but too old, ac- 
cording to Eastern custom, to be seen on the street. She teaches them 
primary studies and a little religious catechism beside. This is called ‘the 
little book’ and goes into every house where we have a pupil.” 

The fact that the woman’s name is Hasda tells me that she is a San- 
tal. One of the Santal graduates from our Bible School in Midnapore, 
had for the subject of his graduating oration, “The History and Cus- 
toms of the Santals”; and I remember that he said that the Santals 
seemed to have been long ago divided into twelve classes, or tribes, each 
with a different name, and that that tribal name was the surname of all 
the people in that class. And of the twelve names that he mentioned 
then Hasda is one. It seems strange to think of so great a people having 
among them but twelve surnames. 


We like the Santals. They are not afraid to work hard and for the 
teaching they have had they are remarkably reliable. 

A letter from Miss Coombs to Mr. Strong, Sunday School superin- 
tendent at Oshtemo, Mich., gives to their Sunday School a school teacher, 
Ahsa Jenna. Ahsa means “hope.” Her mother is a Christian teacher. 
She was a Band of Hope girl educated in Midnapore, with two years in 
Calcutta. 


Miss Coombs has sent a letter, through me, to Mrs. Chase of Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, telling of a good teacher, Ruth Mukerji, that she has se- 
lected for them. Our Portsmouth people are being prospered of the Lord 
and the next few years will, we think, see greatly increased mission gifts 
from that place. 


Miss Coombs wrote, not long before she sailed, regretting how little 
she could do. But she adds, “It has been very busy times since I came 
from Darjeeling; Bible examination papers (about seventy) to look over 
and mark; Y. M. to attend as much as possible; Committee of the Whole 
with ninety motions put through; finance committee the next week in 
Khargpur ; W. C. T. U. meeting in Khargpur, and delinquent members to 
call on; the coming of the King’s festivities and functions; banners to be 
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made; children to be marshalled the day they were fed (I had about 150 
to look after) ; the Durbar to attend; the function of gifts of cloths and 
fruits to the hospital patients ; (Mr. Wyman was asked to say a few words 
and offer prayer there) ; illumination of the house to be struggled with; 
illuminations and fireworks to be gazed at and exclaimed over; Christmas 
to be prepared for; money to be solicited ; Christmas to be gotten through 
with; New Years to get ready for, with all the Hindu girls and Zenana 
pupils expecting a bag and something in it; a trip to Calcutta to get 
things, and also to attend the All India Temperance Conference—all 
creeds and colors fighting a common enemy; bags to fill and to: distribute 
when the girls came, January 2nd, and week of prayer meetings to at- 
tend which brings me to the present.” 

One wonders what Miss Coombs would have done had she been able 
to work! Pray ye the Lord of the harvest to send more helpers to our 
overworked missionaries. 


<<? 
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The Twelfth of December 
BY HEMNATH SARKAR. 


It was a great and eventful day in India. This was the first time in 
our history that the King and Queen of England had come personally to 
our country to be crowned Emperor and Empress of India. On that 
memorable day there was great exhilaration, illumination, and grand pro- 
cessions throughout the length and breadth of the land. Vast amount of 
money was collected to welcome warmly Their Majesties. At Contai we 
had a Durbar, as elsewhere, on a small scale. School children were fed 
and awarded medals. We received about $8.00 out of the Coronation 
Fund to feed our fifteen Sunday school children. Two hundred and fifty 
boys and girls of different villages, all round the mission station, came to 
our bungalow, on the 12th of December, with faces beaming with joy to 
receive sweetmeats, prizes and gifts. To test the knowledge of the chil- 
dren of the life of Christ, examinations, both oral and written, were held 
as usual, marks were allotted and tabulated for the announcement of the 
result. Our good Mrs. Murphy contributed her nfite for prizes in the 
shape of useful books to the deserving children, and for gifts to please 
the rest. Each child got a Gospel portion besides prizes and gifts. 

One of our main works is to teach the children the fear of the Lord. 
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They are the stars of future hopes of India, though now enveloped in the 
gross darkness and superstition of the land. ‘ 

Those who have followed with interest this section of the work have 
been able to realize the fact that it is only seven years since it was started 
by dear Bro. Murphy, under great difficulties and much opposition, and 
instead of there being any falling off, the growth of it is more rapid to- 
day than ever. All our efforts are directed to lead the children to the 
knowledge of sin and salvation and to hold up to them the Lord Jesus 
Christ as the pattern of character, as the Saviour of their souls. It is in- 
teresting to record that the children listen profoundly to the story of the 
love of Jesus for them. Though they have not yet come to Christ, their 
manhood is raised to a higher moral level. 

Dear readers, do pray, please, for these children, that as they grow in 
age, they may grow also in the fear of the Lord, and come ere long to the 
foot of the cross to behold and realize in their lives the love of Him Who 
died and bled for them. 

Contai, India. 


<i 
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Treasurer’s Notes 


The month of February was a very quiet one so far as my mission- 
ary work was concerned, though a busy one in the Settlement and busi- 
ness correspondence. Again and again one exclaims, “What a busy 
world!” Amidst the rush of life, and the eager haste after pleasure and 
worldly gain, it is hard to realize in one’s self the peace and repose prom- 
ised by Jesus, and the need of the world of an indwelling Christ be- 
comes more real. 

We have just started, at the Settlement, a new department of work— 
Clinics. A physician gives her services, and a nominal fee is charged the 
patients, and medicines are furnished at cost. As the people come and 
wait their turn, I am reminded of the medical missionaries. Our physi- 
cian has the truly missionary spirit in her work and serves the body for 
the sake of the soul. However, the slowness of the people to respond is 
surprising. Clinics in another settlement in Newark were abandoned 
because they were so poorly patronized. It is not because the people are 
not sick that they stay away; but they seem to be too negative to make 
the attempt to get well. They seem to proceed “in the line of least re- 
sistance,”—a fault we are all, I suspect, more or less guilty of. 
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I received a letter recently from a lady in Montana, inclosing $25, 
for special work in India. She said she offered her services for the for- 
eign field, but was too old, and now she wants to give money for substi- 
tute work. and the people who give their money are needed as well as 


those who go. 

When these notes are read our May Thank Offering will be only 
one month away. We hope at that time—the first of April—our auxil- 
iaries will be busily at work, preparing for it. And the more advance 
preparation there is, in the way of distribution of Thank Offering boxes, 
and invitations, and of carefully prepared programs for public meetings, 


the greater the results. 

There is another way of helping in this direction that, possibly, we 
too often overlook—the way of prayer. Will not all our auxiliaries open 
their April and May meetings with prayer for the Thank Offering? Let 
there be a call by the President, at the beginning of the exercises, for 
prayers, with an appeal for short, earnest prayers for this definite thing, 
God’s blessing on this work, with a commitment of all our need to Him. 
If our members only realize that our need is great but God’s resources are 
greater, they can approach Him confidently, believing He will, in response 
to our claim upon Him, supply our needs. I often think of Jesus’ illus- 


tration of the woman and the unjust judge. 

I say our needs because, as naturally might be expected, with the 
union of Baptists and Free Baptists in some parts of our field, there is a 
falling off in our receipts, but so long as we have work at Storer, and in 
India to do, there is a way to meet it. I believe the Thank Offering is 
one way. So let us work and give, but above all, pray. 

The receipts for February show a gain of $16.86 over the receipts 
for the same month last year. I say with our Assistant Treasurer, 
“Hurrah!” Yes, we will be thankful for ever so small a gain, and hope 
that it foreshadows greater gains during each month till the close of our 
financial year, June 30. If so, it will wipe out the losses of other months. 

Your treasurer has already arranged for all the Thank Offering 
work she can do this year, and hopes all who can render assistance at 
Thank Offerings will gladly do so. Let us remember this service holds 
for us a spiritual blessing, if we give in the spirit of thankfulness to our 
Heavenly Father for all our mercies, and the greatest blessing that can 
come to us is growth in the Christ-life through the experiences that come 
tc us day by day. 

LaurA A. DEMERrITTE, Treasurer. 

(All contributions should be sent to Miss Edyth R. Porter, 45 An- 
dover St., Peabody, Mass.) 
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Assistant Treasurer’s Notes 


Total, February, 1912 $655.07 
Total, February, 1911 


Our receipts more and more give evidence of our workers’ growing 
knowledge of our interests. A full informing means intelligent giving. 

Yearly salaries of native teachers are provided by the auxiliaries of 
Bangor and Pittsfield, Me., and Tioga Co., Pa. 

Pittsfield, Me., M. C. I. class and Saco Auxiliary give yearly sup- 
port of children in Sinclair Orphanage, and the latter, as usual, to Miss 
Coombs’ salary. 

Quarterly and half yearly remittances for support of orphans, native 
teachers and schools come from Miss Sawyer’s class of Portland, Me.; 
Center Sandwich Auxiliary; Dover Hills Home and Foreign Mission- 
ary Society; Mrs. C. M. Warner of Suncook; Worcester Philathea Sun- 
day School class; Brookston Baptist Missionary Society; Fairbank, Iowa, 
Auxiliary; and Mrs. E. W. Clement and family of Michigan. 

Shares in Miss Barnes’ salary are taken by Dover, N. H., Juniors; 
Hampton Pearl Seekers; W. Falmouth Helping Hands and Cradle Roll; 
Greenville, R. I., Primary and Intermediate departments of Sunday 
School ; and Money Creek, Minn., Sunday School. 

Miss Keach of Auburn, R. I., gives to Kindergarten work, the in- 
dustrial department of Storer College, and to Miss Butts “to use in her 
work as she pleases.” : 

The gift of Miss Eva Buker of Brooklyn is for Kindergarten work ; 
that of Ethel Van Vliet of Montana for native teacher; of Miss Powers 
of New York for foreign missions, and of Mrs. Austin of Michigan for 
Dr. Mary. 

A Maine friend in contributing to foreign missions also remembers 
Miss Butts’ request and adds an amount for the latter’s “sewing girls.” 

This request is also remembered by Mrs. Moody and daughter of 
Indiana. 

At the February mission meeting of the Melrose Highlands Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society “Miss Butts’ letter in the HELPER was read and 
her need of seissors was felt so much, that at the close of the meeting, a 
scissors. fund was started.” 

A Portland Friend takes a HELPER share: 

In response to the appeal for funds for the Bemga! Famine, come 
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gifts from W. Durham Quarterly Meeting; East Rochester and West 
Lebanon auxiliaries, and Mrs. May Chatterton of Iowa. 

Our annual Thank Offering season is near at hand. What are we 
going to do with this, another opportunity for expressing our gratitude to 
our Heavenly Father for the blessings of His bestowing which contin- 
ually crown our days? 

Material for use in Thank Offering services and auxiliary meetings, 
Thank Offering boxes, etc., may be obtained of Mrs. A. D. Chapman, 12 
Prescott St., Lewiston, Maine, while from the assistant treasurer Thank 


Offering invitations and envelopes are obtainable. 
EpytH R. Porter. 












45 Andover St.. Peabody, Mass. 
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In Memoriam 

“No grave could keep Him captive, 

nor death could hold Him fast; 
All sons He saves shall with Him in- 
herit life at last.” 

“He hath abolished death.” Death is not in itself an evil. To the 
tired one, it is rest. To the sufferer, it is relief. To the fettered soul, it 
is emancipation. To every believer in Christ, death is the gateway to bliss 
ineffable. It is the entrance into joys of which earth knows nothing. It 
is the vestibule of life.” 
Miss Mabel Smith, Meredith, N. H., November 7, 1911. 
Mrs. Isabel Smith, Meredith, N. H., March 7, 1912. 


Mrs. Emma A. Eart, Gobleville, Michigan, March 4, 1912. 


NotTE— When a member of an Auxiliary passes on, it is fitting that the name, place 
of residence and date of death should appear under ‘‘In Memoriam.’’ Resolu- 
tions and obituaries are not printed in THE HELPER. 
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But now I pray for love, 
Deep love to God and man, 

A living love that will not fail 
However dark His plan. 

And light, and strength and faith 
Are opening everywhere. 

God only waited for me till 
I prayed the larger prayer. 








—EDNAH D. CHENEY 














fielps for Monthly Mertings 


“If there is one thing more than another on which missionary inter- 
est depends, and for which missionary activity must wait, it is missionary 
intelligence.* Missionary reading means missions succeeding.” 


mg 
Topics for 1911-12 


September— Missionary Campaign Meeting. 
October— Christianity and Non-Christian Religions: 
1 Hinduism. 
November — 2 Buddhism. 
December— Our Foreign Field. 
January— 3 Animism, Confucianism, Taoism. 
February— Prayer and Pralse. 
March— Home Missions. 
April— 4,5 Mohammedanism; Asta’s Opinion. 
May— Thank Offering. 
June— 6 Christ the Only Light of the World. 
July— Mjssionary Field Day. 





May—THANK OFFERING. 
“Unto Thee, O, Lord, we come with thanksgiving for all Thou hast 
done and hast promised to do for Thy children. Open our eyes to 
see our golden opportunities, and deepen our appreciation of the 
blessings placed by Thee at our hands; till the joy of a great grati- 
tude fills our hearts with peace, moves our tongues to praise, our 
lives to service.” 

Suggestive Program 

OPENING HYMN OF PRAISE. 

INvocaATION by Pastor. 

A PsaLm oF THANKSGIVING.—Reading by Pastor, with refrain chanted 
by choir: 

O give thanks unto the Lord; for He is good: 


For His mercy endureth for ever. 


O give thanks unto the God of gods: 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 


O give thanks to the Lord of lords: 


For His mercy endureth for ever. 


To Him Who alone doeth great wonders: 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
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To Him That by wisdom made the heavens: 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 


To Him That stretched out the earth above the waters: 

For His mercy endureth for ever. 
To Him That made great lights: 

For His mercy endureth for ever. 
The sun to rule by day: 

For His mercy endureth for ever. 
The moon and stars to rule by night: 

For His mercy endureth for ever. 
Who remembered us in our low estate: 

For His mercy endureth for ever. 
And hath redeemed us from our enemies: 

For Hits mercy endureth for ever. 


Who giveth food to all flesh: 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 


O give thanks unto the God of Heaven: 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 


RESPONSIVE READING.—Leader and Congregation. (See Mrs. Chapman’s 
announcement. ) 


PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING. 


Hymn or Joy.—(To the music of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony.) 


Joyful, joyful, we adore Thee, Thou art giving and forgiving, 
God of Glory, Lord of Love; Ever blessing, ever blest; 
Hearts unfold like flowers before Well-spring of the joy of living, 
Thee, Ocean-depth of happy rest! 
Praising Thee their sun iaenie: Thou our Father, Christ our 
Melt the clouds of sin and sadness; Brother,— 
Drive the dark of doubt away; All who live in love are Thine; 
Giver of immortal gladness, Teach us how to love each other, 
Fill us with the light of day! Lift us to the Joy Divine. 


Mortals join the mighty chorus, 

Which the morning stars began; 
Father-love is reigning o’er us, 

Brother-love binds man to man. 
Ever singing march we onward, 

Victors im the midst of strife; 
Joyful musie lifts us sunward 

In the triumph song ef life. 

—Van. Dyke: . 
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READING.—Twenty-second Thank Offering Call. (March HELPER. Omit 
paragraphs referring to supplies.) 

Contrasts: AN APPEAL FROM THE ORIENT TO THE OccipENT.—A talk 
by a young woman, draped in the Indian sari, or any Oriental cos- 
tume, who in a few minutes brings out the striking contrasts between 
the life of a woman in India, or China or Turkey, under Hinduism, 
Confucianism or Mohammedanism, to the life of an American woman 
under Christianity, closing with an appeal that at this time of thanks- 
giving for our many blessings we remember our sisters across the 
sea.. (For facts consult “Western Women in Eastern Lands,” Chap- 
ter 2; “Nearer and Farther East,” Chapter 2; This year’s Handbook 
of Suggestions—“How To Use,” and a pamphlet,—“Woman Under 
Ethnic Religions,” furnished by Mrs. Chapman for 5 cts.) 


READING, poem, “From Darkness to Light.” (See Mrs. Chapman’s an- 
nouncement. ) 


OFFERING.—Collected by young women. 


CONSECRATION OF OFFERING.—Pastor. 
(During the following exercises, two persons, previously appointed, 
should take the baskets to another room, open envelopes, find the 
amount of offering, and arrange texts for reading.) 


Stncinc.—‘“Count Your Blessings.” Congregation standing and joining 
in chorus. 


READING.—Story, “Mrs. Hartwell’s Mite Box.” (See Mrs. Chapman’s 
list of T. O. helps.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF AMOUNT OF OFFERING AND READING OF TEXTS. 

SincinGc.—‘“Praise God from Whom All Blessings Flow.” 

BENEDICTION. 

Notre.—Where it is possible, substitute an address on Our Own [Work 
for a part of this program. If that is unobtainable, the leader, in 
calling for the offering, should enumerate some of the causes for 
thankfulness in our work at home and in India during the year, call- 
ing ‘attention to the fact that some of this blessed work could not be 
done ‘without the aid of the Thank Offering which has in itself been 
a blessing, these twenty-two years, to the individual giver, the auxil- 
iary and the church. The prayer of thanksgiving should be directly 
to the point for the good gifts that have actually come to our fields, 
our workers, our people. 
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International Sunshine - Soriety 
Have you had a kindness shown? Let it travel down the years. 
Pass it on. Let it wipe another’s tears. 
‘Twas not given for you alone— Till in heaven the deed appears 






Pass it on. 







Pass it on. 


All letters, packages, or inquiries concerning this page or sunshine work should be addressed 
to Mrs. Rivington D. Lord, 593 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., president of this branch. 
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Knowing that all are interested in our work 
for the blind. we are glad to have this picture 
of Mrs. Cynthia M. Tregear, the matron of the 
Sunshine Blind Babies’ Home at Dyker Heights, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., aud four of the blind children. 
The picture shows them learning how the swing 
is made, and being able to enjoy it without fear. 

Mrs Albert A. Smith has made little dresses 
and skirts, and says “I consider it a pleasure 
and duty to help all I can in this worthy cause.”’ 
Mrs. Lnlu Carton gave one dollar for Baby 
Arthur, to add tothe fund being set aside for 
him. Mrs. Carton and a ‘‘Michigan Member”’ 
sent in the first Easter cards. Our members 
have always cheered others at Easter, and prob- 
ably many greetings are being prepared at this 
time which have not yet been reported. 

Mrs. F. Heath has cheered aged sisters with 
postals of Maine views. 

Mrs. Louise T. Mead has given a number of 
Brooklyn post cards to us in our Branch work. 
Mrs. W.G. Rhoads, mottoes and Chicago cards. 
Those who are shut in appreciate postals, as it 
brings the outside world into the quiet home. 



































Miss Jennie M. Lord also sent post cards, 
stamps and a poem, Miss Mary KE. Avery, 
magazines for us to pass on. Mrs. Carrie Buz- 
zell is sending a magazine regularly to a mem- 
ber in South Dakota. 


Miss A. T. Allen, who never forgets the 
children, sent a package of dainty greetings for 


them to enjoy. Thirty cents for the work, from D. K,. a lovely sunshine lady who will not let us 
use her name. Mrs. J. Dominique, two large packages of good reading matter, and sheet music. 
Mrs. Mary A Moore writes that her sunshine work runs in about the -ame channels, cheering the 
aged, writing letters and giving flowers, etc. We learn that Mrs. O. N. Hussey is passing on her 
HELPER; Mrs. T. F. Maxim of Woodfords, Maine, has offered to pass on her HELPER, and for this 
Aind act we have enrolled her asa member of our Sunshine family. 

Mr. and Mrs, William B. Alverson are doing beautiful Sunshine work daily as they go about 
cheering both old and young. Jus now they are looking out fora little boy who cannot walk. If 
any of our juniors have picture books they would like to pass on, please send them to Mrs. W. B. 
Alverson, 494 Plainfield St , Providence, R. I 

Mrs. Cornelia Page has changed her address to 1826 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y, Perhaps her 
pen friends will be glad to cheer her at this time, as she is in very poor health. Another member, 
Mrs. L.. M. Judd, 914 Market St., Oakland, California, is in need of sunshine messages, as she is 
suffering with sciatic rheumatism. Miss Emma Stimson, 210 Union St,, Hillsdale, Michigan, is a 
cheerful invalid, who would appreciate every kindness, especially of a practical nature. She has 
written something of a life story, called “Spun from Life.’ This poem is artistically bound in 
book form It has been suggested that, May 11 being her birthday. we give her a ‘shower’ of 
orders. The cost of this little booklet is 52 cents, post paid. 















































rartical Christian Living 


“Our Father, my Father, make me conscious of my eternal sonship in 
Thee! Aid me with the joyful sense that Thou and I are partners in a com- 
mon work. Give me that peace that adds strength for my task. And if 
the task grow harder, make me the more gentle, that I may live as I pray, 
seeking not to rival men but to uplift them; not to outshine them, but to 
shine for them. Inspire me with the courage that controls, not because it 
sees, but believes; and therefore knows that Thy work and mine must 
reach the final beauty of completion. Give me Thy love, the ‘perfect love 
that casteth out fear.’” 

; mm 


OUR QUIET HOUR 
(10 A. M.) 


The Lord is risen indeed! Wherever are tears and sighs, 
He is here for your love, for your Wherever are children’s eyes, 
need,— Where man calls man his brother, 
Not in the graze or the sky, And loves as himself another 
But here where men live and die, Christ lives! The angels said: 
And true the word that was said: “Why seek ye the living among the 
“Why seek ye the living among the dead?” 
dead?” —Richard Watson Gilder. 


God, the infinite God, needs eternity to express Himself, and at no 
point, at no date in the progress of eternity, however remote, will that ex- 
pression be complete. Love expresses itself in gift, the infinite love in an 
infinite gift. The cup that God fills runs over, and must always run over. 
Should not the gratitude, the joy, the praise similarly run over? Should 
not gratitude and thanksgiving correspond to gift? And if the gift is 
infinite, what should the gratitude be? O heir of God, dost thou under- 
stand thy wealth? Hast thou sought to estimate thy riches? Count up 
thy possessions if thou canst! Thou shalt find the inventory stretch 
through eternity. Every day shall bring new discoveries, and every age 
enlarge them. Try to speak the gift of God till experience teach thee that 
it is beyond the power of words, no matter how lofty, how large in mean- 
ing, to express. Let down thy sounding line into the ocean of the love of 
Christ, until all thy cord runs out, and the plummet hangs in depths 
which mock thy effort to measure their profundity. Canst thou measure 
the depth from Heaven to Hades? Canst thou measure the length from 
the unbeginning past to the unending future? Enlarge then, thy con- 
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ceptions, grow in knowledge, exalt thy praises; knowing that the theme, 
the love, the gift, are beyond thee, that they surpass thy poor horizon, 
that they surmount thy soaring glances, that universe lies behind uni- 
verse in the undiscovered realm of the love that passes knowledge; scenes 
thy feet have neve: troaaeu, but shall yet tread, in the interminable ad- 
vances of a blessed existence crowned with immortality—H. Grattan 
Guinness. 
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For Thank Offering Services 


The Bureau offers :— 

“Responsive Reading for Thank Offering Meetings,” a new re- 
sponsive reading arranged especially for the Free Baptist Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society. Price 10 cents per doz.; 60 cents per 100. 

Leaflets: “A Hilltop Summer,” a story of how some summer visitors 
among the hills helped organize a missionary society, price 3 cents; “Mrs. 
Hartwell’s Mite Box,” telling how one woman increased her offering, 
price 2 cents; The Samuella Series: ‘“Samuella,” “Iwo Calls with a Dif- 
ference” and “The New Recruit,” stories for young women, each 3 cents; 
“The Model Girl,” a story for children, price 2 cents, and a short poem, 
“From Darkness to Light,” price 2 cents. 

The Bureau would call attention to the leaflet, “Two Ways of Doing 
It,” a story of a missionary meeting which was not a model and of one 
which was a model and a very successful meeting. Price 2 cents. From 
this reading an exercise could be arranged illustrating the two kinds of 
meetings. 

Consult the catalog. Send for samples of songs and for mite boxes 
to Mrs. A. D. Chapman, 12 Prescott St., Lewiston, Maine. 
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To Helper Agents 


Dear HELPER agents and friends, our campaign has really accom- 
plished something for which we may be thankful; but we want even 
better things to report at Annual Meeting, next summer. Shall we not 
make a further thank offering of service for our magazine by at least 
inviting every Free Baptist family within our reach to subscribe for the 
MISSIONARY HELPER? Agents can get sample copies by sending to 
the Providence office. A letter just received from there reports three 
new ‘‘shares,’’ representing California, New York and Massachusetts. 





Suniors 


Suggestive Program 


Again we board “the Gleam,” 


and this time over the broad Atlantic 


we sail, and our hearts thrill with pride and joy as later the shores of our 


native land come to view. 


Such a cheering and hurrahing! 


“My Country, ’tis of thee.” 


And joyously, reverently we sing 


Isn’t it fine, and fitting, too, that our first meeting after reaching 
home should be our Thank Offering service, asks David? 


Grace suggests that we have so many things to be thankful for, it is 


hard to know where to begin in “counting our blessings,” 


leave off. 
1. Sone. 


“Fling Out the Banner.’ 


and when to 


(Missionary Hymnal. Woman’s 


Baptist F. M. Socy., Ford Bldg., Boston, or Mrs. A. D. Chapman.) 


2. Rot CALL. 


3. PRAYER. Closing with :— 


Response being given in Bible verses of Thanksgiving. 


Dear Father, wilt Thou bless 

And lead in rightousness 
Our Sunshine Band? 

Grant that each soul may be 


Striving continually 


To praise and honor Thee. 
God bless our Band! 


—Adapted. 


(Tune, America.) 


4, THe THANK OFFERING Box. 


“This Thank Offering box in my hand 
Is empty as it can be; 

It makes no noise at all 
Tho’ I shake it hard, you see. 


“T wish it were full, don’t you? 
Of pennies and quarters and dimes, 
But wishing won’t make it full, 
I’ve tried it so many times. 


“Just think how much good it would 
do, 
If this little box were full, 
How many a heathen child 
Might be sent to a mission school. 


“I wish I could help in some way; 
Now, listen! I’ve thought of a 
plan; 
I’ll pass my box ’round the room, 
And ask all to give what they can. 


“T think you'll each give a little, 
I’ll get my box full, I believe, 
For you know it was said by the 
Savior, 
*Tis better to give than receive. 


After the Collection. 


“Just hear my red box jingle now, 
With the offerings you have given, 
May they reach the far off heathen 
land, 
And direct some soul to heaven.” 
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5. Exercise: “What will you give?” 
6. Srncinc: “Now, be the Gospel Banner in every land unfurled.” 
Y. Exercise: “The Gods of the heathen and the Christians’ God.” 


(At the close of this exercise Miss Starr says: We will sum up 
briefly our reasons for gratitude as compared with those of the children 
in heathen lands. First, we are grateful for birth in a Christian land; 
and we are glad that our God is a God of love; that He bids us make our 
wants known to Him; He hears our prayers, helps and strengthens us; 
and that because of His loving kindness toward us we can love and trust 
Him without fear.) 

8. Sonc: -I Love to Tell the Story. 
9. Exercise: What Boys Can Do. 
10. Sonc: We Give Thee Thanks. (Missionary Hymnal.) 

These Exercises are taken from Lights and Shadows procurable of 
the American Baptist Missionary Society, Ford Building, Boston, or of 
Mrs. A. D. Chapman, 12 Prescott St., Lewiston, Me. 

BR. P. 

See also “The Model Girl,” a delightful story for Juniors, furnished 

by Mrs. Chapman, for 2 cts.—Editor. 





Young “‘Benple 


‘Life is divine when Duty is a Joy.’’ 
Oe 


One of ‘‘Our Girls’’ In Assam 


Nowgong, Assam, India, January 16, 1912. 


Dear Friends:—Permit me to introduce to you one of your newly 
acquired stations. Perhaps it could best be done if you would take a walk 
with me around Nowgong. 

You could not ride if you wanted to, unless you climbed inside of a 
Shaker bonnet bullock cart or borrowed Mrs. Moore’s bicycle from the 
other bungalow. There are a few ponies in town belonging to the Eng- 
lish officers, and a trap belonging to the civil surgeon. The latter sends 
his carriage around occasionally for us to take a drive, but that really could 
not be depended upon. The town is like a sleepy little old country vil- 
lage, only the tall church spire which is the conspicuous and only neces- 
sary feature of every country village, is conspicuous here by its absence. 
There is a little, a very little, Christian chapel on our compound, which 
is used also as a school building until we get our new school building, next 
year. Around this, on streets bordering one side of the compound, the 
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Christian community is centered. Then there is a Mohammedan syna- 
gogue, also small, from the top of whose tower the prayer cryer turns 
five times daily toward the west and calls, “Allah ho akbar.” This is in 
the center of the Mohammedan community, and as we walk through it 
toward the centre of the town we must go through the busy bazaar where 
shops line both sides of the street and in some of which “dherzies” sit in 
chairs or squat on the floor, stitching at American sewing machines. In 
the midst of the bazaar is an open field or vacant lot where every evening 
is a busy market when the people come in from the surrounding country 
and spread their produce on little stands or on the ground in front of 





IN FRONT OF MISSION COMPOUND, NOWGONG. 


them: Vegetables, fish brought in from the carts, sometimes still alive, 
grain and meal which the vendor patiently measures on a little pair of 
balances which he holds up suspended, beetle-nut, which the natives all 
love to chew because it colors lips and teeth a deep vermillion, sweets— 
you couldn’t call it candy, though it takes the place of that in their diet,— 
and every other thing which must feed the town for the next twenty-four 
hours. Our servant comes here every night and shops for us, because, 
even if we had included that accomplishment in our all-round missionary 


training, we should feel criminal in spending the time to do the necessary 
bargaining, and we might also lose some of our healthy appetite. 
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A crowd gathers about us and follows curiously as we move 
through the bazaar, for a white woman is always an object of interest, and 
a rarity in this town, for outside the four on our compound, there are 
none. 

We have circled around again to the center of town in front of our 
compound. Here is the common, where the high school boys play foot- 
ball, and where are the government high school and all the municipal 
buildings, though that is an imposing name for the little low bungalows 
in which such business is transacted. Beyond the common is the tennis 
court and croquet ground where we play every evening after tea when the 
sun gets low. Beyond the tennis court is the river. 

There are many lovely walks starting from this point, but best of all 
is that one which follows along the steep, high bank of the river, which 
the stream, flowing far below now, overflows in the rainy season and 
drowns the open fields of its valley, where the yellow mustard is growing. 
Here, since discovering it, I have walked two hours every day with my 
teacher while she tells me how to talk in Assamese about all the things 
which we see and imagine that we see. In the early morning, when we 
start, a drenching cold mist covers everything, and the grass shines pearly, 
and the river steams, while men, women and children come down to bathe 
in the warm water and wash the garments they are wearing, one at a time, 
then the women fill their little brass jars with water and depart, balancing 
one on the head and one on the hip, to cook their rice. Here also the 
professional dhobes have their laundry. Each one brings his own little 
board and bowls of soap and water or starch. Some of them do delicate 
work in these bowls, high wp on the bank, but for the most part from far 
below by the riverside resounds the whack on the beating board-and, ac- 
companying each stroke a powerful grunt, which apparently helps to 
whiten. Above, on the grass, the long white saris bleach in the sun, and 
occasionally one recognizes one’s own garments, having been subjected to 
the process. 

So we wander along the dyke, grassy and soft, built to use as a tow 
path for cattle in the rainy season. From favorable spots one can see on 
a clear day the snow-covered foot hills of the Himalayas, glistening white 
beyond the green trees and slopes. At one side stretches a jungley 
growth, and across the river the little low thatched houses of another vil- 


lage, still part of the town. Big black water-buffaloes were along the 
road across there, and the dak-wallahs are running with packs slung over 
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their shoulders on long poles equipped with little bells which jingle like 
sleigh bells as they run. They are bringing the mail from America, 
which has travelled this way since leaving Chaparmukh, sixteen miles off. 
They blow a musical sounding horn to clear the way, because they are on 
the King’s business and nothing must delay them. 

Here is an interesting sight at the right; stretched out in the field 
are the bones and skeletons of oxen bleaching in the sun, stripped and 
cleaned some night by the jackals which we heard howling. And that 
is what they clo to the little goats, which are so numerous, unless strict 
watch is kept. And that is what they do to the inhabitants of our chicken 
yard if the gate is left open for as much as one night. 

If we come back between ten and eleven we meet the boys going to 
high school, and Rachael says, “It is not good to walk at this time,” 
though she is much older than I; and if I had space I would tell you 
how bound even the most emancipated of the women over here are by the 
purdah customs and prejudices, which account for the dearth of women in 
the streets at all times and for the fact that the strictest of them never 
leave their homes except in a closed cart, and are never seen in a public 
place of any kind. How much this state of public opinion limits and re- 
stricts the conduct of the women representatives of the Land of the Free 
is a subject large enough for an article by itself. 

We commence our day just eleven hours ahead of Boston time, and 


I know not how much of the peace and the radiancy of happiness which 
has attended all of the days has been due to the volume of intercession 
which has reached the throne of God at that time, and that He has heard 
and noted that it must make a difference. Only remember that each one 
of you can advance the work in this place or any other which you shall 
choose, first by knowing, then by caring whether it has the largest possi- 
ble measure of success, then by doing all that mind could suggest, or de- 
sire prompt, as in any way possible. 
Ever loyally yours, 
FLoRENCE HELEN Doe. 


- 
lal 





God keep us through the common days, 
The level stretches, white with dust, 
When thought is tired. and hands upraise 
Their burdens feebly, since they must. 
In days of slowly fretting care, 
Then most we need the strength of prayer. 
—MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
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